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SCULPTURE GROUP “LEISURE” IN PORCELAIN, by D. Shmuilovich, Graduate Leningrad Art School 


. The esthetic training of the people receives gre:t 
Art Education attention in the Soviet land. Professional training in | 
i various branches of art, including the pictorial arts, | 
s is offered in a special network of schools set up in | 
I the many parts of the country. | 
The teaching of pictorial art proceeds in three 
stages: the elementary, secondary and higher. The 
USS first embraces the children’s art schools requiring 
a no entrance examinations and open to all children 4 
VADIM PIROGOV who have had four grades of general schooling and 
reveal a special talent for drawing. The classes are 
held in the evenings three times a week and do not 
interfere with the regular school session. In four 
years the children are equipped with elementary _ 
drawing skill in the primary art schools. Their teach- | 
ers take them to the art galleries and exhibitions, 
acquainting them with the works of the famous artists 


of the past and present. After finishing these schools, | 
of which there are more than fifty in the USSR, the 
children may continue their education at the art 
schools of the next stage. i} 


Vadim Pirogov is Assistant Director at Memory 
of 1905 Art School of Moscow. 
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This stage is covered by the five and seven-year art 
schools. The former accept children who have com- 
pleted the first four grades of general schooling, show 
special talent for drawing, and are able to pass the 
entrance examination in drawing. The seven-year cur- 
riculum equips the pupils with extensive knowledge 
in drawing, painting and composition, at the same 
time giving them a complete secondary education. 
This type of school, however, does not turn its stu- 
dents into professionals but merely qualifies them for 
admission to an institute of art where most of them 
co enroll. There are five such art schools in the USSR, 
established under the auspices of the largest higher 
schools of Art. 

A five-year art school can be found in most of the 
large cities of the USSR. These schools, of which 
tiere are 43, are open to students aged 14 to 30 who 
are graduates of seven- or eight-year schools and are 
adle to pass the entrance examinations in drawing. 
This type of school is composed of three sections: 
The teaching of art, stage design, and the applied 
arts—a five-year course. During this time the pupils 
receive a complete secondary education and acquire 
professional skill. 

An important place in the five-year school pro- 
gram is held by the specialized subjects of painting, 
drawing, composition, the history of arts, anatomy 
and teaching. After finishing the art-teaching course, 
the pupil receives the certificate of painter with a 
secondary education and may teach drawing and 
drafting in the general secondary schools, as well 
as in amateur art studios and clubs. Those who finish 
the stage-design course may work as stage designers, 
while those who finish an applied arts course may 
work at enterprises that manufacture furniture, cloth- 
ing and other consumer goods. All who complete the 
Soviet five-year art schools are qualified artists with 
a secondary education and specific professions; they 
also are eligible for admission to the higher schools. 

The third phase of art education in the USSR is 
that which is offered at the higher schools. There are 
at present 12 special institutes for the training of 
artists in the USSR. The oldest and most famous of 
these are the Moscow V. I. Surikov Institute of Art 
and the I. E. Repin Institute of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture in Leningrad. Similar institutes, 
including the academies of arts, perform the same 
functions in Kiev, Kharkov, Tbilisi, Yerevan, Lvov, 
Minsk, Tashkent, Riga and other cities. Their course 
of training is for six years. 

The Institutes of Art are open to students from the 
ages of 17 to 35, providing they have had a secondary 
education and can pass the competitive examinations 
in drawing, painting, history and literature. 

In the first year the students choose one of the 


following specialties: painting, drawing, sculpture or 
decorative applied art. All the faculties offer the stu- 
dents full theoretical and practical training in pic- 
torial art. Among the specialized subjects, attention 
is given particularly to drawing as a basis for the 
artist’s creative work in any field. 

At the end of every year the students receive two 
months of practical training at the collective farms, 
the factories and construction sites. In recent years 
such practical training has been conducted in many 
different parts of the country, and abroad as well. 
The students of the Moscow V. I. Surikov Institute 
of Arts, for instance, visited India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia in 1956-1958, making the long voyage from 
the Black Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 

The higher schools of Soviet Art, moreover, de- 
vote much attention to the development of the future 
artist’s individual qualities and his cultural level. 
Their curriculums, therefore, include such subjects 
as the general history of the arts, the history of 
architecture and the theater, of literature, philosophy, 
aesthetics, etc. 

The sixth course is devoted entirely to the diploma 
works. The latter, as well as the other works specially 
prepared by the students for promotion at the end 
of each year, are displayed at special exhibitions and 
widely discussed by the public. 

Several of the institutions of Art, including the 
Universities of Moscow and Leningrad, have special 
art research faculties and graduate courses for the 
training of research workers in the theory of pic- 
torial art. Problems of research in art are the special 
field of the Scientific Research Institute of History 
and the Theory of Pictorial Arts under the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and the Institute of History of 
Arts under the USSR Academy of Sciences. Both in- 
stitutes have their own graduate courses. 

A number of other higher schools of pictorial art 
also have their own graduate courses whose graduates 
receive the degree of Candidate of Arts and are 
eligible to teach in the institutes of art. 


The film artists in the USSR are trained in the art 
faculty of the All-Union State Institute of Cinema- 
tography. Architects are trained in the architectural 
and building institutes, as well as in the architectural 
faculties of various higher schools of art. 


In addition to these main phases of artistic train- 
ing, the USSR has a large network of commercial-art 
and industrial-art schools that prepare workers for 
the art industry and establishments engaged in decora- 
tive work. These schools accept students from the 
ages of 14 to 17, providing they are graduates of 
seven- or eight-year schools, and train them for 
molding and metal chasing in artistic casting, as 
joiners and cabinet makers, wood and stone carvers, 
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“SCHOOL WALL-NEWSPAPER” (oil) by 
Z. Kovalenko, Fifth-year Student of 
Moscow Regional Memory of 1905 Art 
School, Moscow 


painters of porcelain and pottery, jewelers, engravers, 
multicolor printers etc. 

Tuition is free in all the art schools of the USSR. 
The students, moreover, receive stipends and accom- 
modation; while the pupils of the trade and indus- 
trial schools receive free board and clothing. 

In addition to the work of the special art schools— 
training specialists of various qualifications—a great 
deal has been done in the USSR FOR THE ARTISTIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENTIRE POPULATION. 
Thus, until recently, the children had the subject of 
“drawing” in all schools from the first to the sixth 
grade. Beginning with the new school year, drawing 
will be taught from the first to the seventh grade. In 
addition, there are numerous amateur art circles and 
pictorial art studios in the clubs, Palaces of Culture, 
schools, factories and in the Collective farms. 

The evening drawing classes set up at the higher 
schools of art for the benefit of the young people 
engaged in production have been gaining in scope and 
popularity of late. The evening drawing classes of 
the Moscow V. I. Surikov Institute of Art alone were 
attended by 138 factory and office workers this year. 
Lectures on art are organized for the population 


METAL BASRELIEF AND TWO FIGURES 
Produced by Students, State Art Institute of the 
Estonian Republic, Tallinn 


at large, as well as numerous excursions to the various 
exhibitions. 

The reorganization of the entire system of public 
education now in progress in the USSR will un- 
doubtedly introduce much more that is new in art 
education. It has been decided, for instance, to 
open evening courses in the five-year art schools and 
institutes where the students will receive the same 
training as in the day schools. Departments of decora- 
tive art to be opened at the five-year art schools to 
train specialists in the decoration of streets, sho) 
windows, movie theaters and clubs, as well as com- 
mercial artists for advertising. The period of prac. 
tical training has been greatly increased. 
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H. S. BROUDY 


The Case for ART EDUCATION 


It irks the art teacher to have art regarded as a 
luxury item on the school’s bill of fare. For one thing 
no one likes to think of his life’s work as easily dis- 
pensable, and experience has shown that when school 
money is scarce art is among the first activities to be 
dispensed with. Nevertheless, ony fine and highly 
cherished objects are regarded as luxuries, and one 
may question whether the attempt to convince the 
public that art and music are as useful as arithmetic 
end science would be wise strategy even if the claim 
could be justified. 

The claim has dubious validity. That artistic activity 
produces important results is true. Individual enjoy- 
‘nent is one such result and social control or discipline 
is another. But the sort of art that does this for most 
people most of the time is not the kind that has to 
be studied in school. The popular arts via the mass 
media furnish massive doses of enjoyment to the 
masses of people and likewise shape their feelings with 
respect to what in our culture is to be cherished, ad- 
mired, loved, and hated. 

We learn how to feel about love, death, success, war, 
and peace in the movies, popular fiction, the top 20 
tunes in the jukebox, the advertising layouts in our 
magazines and newspapers. These arts present in per- 
ceptual form images or models that objectify and 
exhibit the current fashion in what is desirable and 
repulsive. 

The popular arts of a people, whether they set out 
to do so or not, celebrate the values of that people. 
When these values are put into song and story they 
evoke feelings that become stylized and serve to edu- 
cate the young and the old alike. Advertisers use art 
media to make the public yearn for their products; 
governments can, if they put their minds to it, shape 
the feelings of their people with respect to leaders and 
their policies. 

But to reiterate, this use of art demands no formal 
training on the part of the young. Living in the group 
they will be controlled by the art forms of that group. 
The teaching of art in the schools makes sense only 
if there is an art to which ordinary daily experience 
does not give the pupil access; if access to it will give 
him something not to be found in ordinary transac- 
tions with popular art, and if this requires formal 
training. 

Is there an art to which ordinary routines of life 
do not give the pupil adequate access? In one sense 
the answer is no, because anyone, if he tries hard 


enough, can visit museums and libraries; listen to 
concerts and recordings. We are justly proud of the 
accessibility of all types of art objects and the tech- 
niques of the mass media deserve much of the credit 
for it. 

In another sense, however, certain realms of art 
are effectively closed off from many people. When con- 
siderable facility or acquaintance with the methods 
of making or viewing an art object are required for 
appreciation, ignorance is as effective a bar as a wall. 
Poor readers cannot do much with Proust’s novels and 
a lack of familiarity with Greek mythology makes for 
a frustrating experience with Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

That is one reason for the irritation of the un- 
tutored viewer vis a vis abstract painting. He looks 
for what is not there and he does not know what to 
do with what is there. This irritation is sometimes re- 
lieved by suggesting that the painting be viewed as a 
piece of wall paper or floor covering. Hard as this is 
on the soul of the artist, it does, however, halt the 
viewer's frantic search for familiar themes and objects. 


Serious art, by and large, does make demands that 
popular art does not: sensitive discrimination, aware- 
ness of form, some familiarity with technique, and, 
above all, an active and concentrated attention. Insofar 
as this is the case, serious art is not easily accessible 
to the untutored. 


Because facility with serious art requires skill and 
knowledge not acquired incidentally, it makes sense 
for the school to offer a program of art education. 
But because such training entails effort that the child 
may be reluctant to exert, to require it of everyone 
calls for a promise to the child and to society. To 
the child must be promised enjoyment and satisfaction 
above and beyond those afforded by the popular arts; 
to society must be promised a strengthening of the 
people’s commitment to its ideals and aspirations, and, 
what may be even more important, a constant exam- 
ination and evaluation of them. 


There are two lines of argument that we can follow 
to justify these promises. One is that in the experi- 
ence of the race, epoch after epoch has produced men 
who testify to the power and value of serious art. Why 
one cannot predict that some of our children and per- 
haps all of them will experience the same sort of re- 


action after similar training is hard to understand, 


H. S. Broudy is Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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yet so convihced are educators that aesthetic experi- 
ence is no more than a capricious and individual 
matter of taste that they find this sort of evidence un- 
convincing. 

The other line of argument consists in putting for- 
ward a theory that tries to show how art in general 
and serious art in particular functions in man’s al- 
tempt to achieve the good life. 

From the days of Plato to our own times many have 
tried to interpret what art does. For Plato himself, 
art by embodying harmony and order in delightfully 
sensuous forms induces harmony and order into the 
individual soul. So potent did he believe art to be 
that he insisted on having the stories and poems taught 
to the young censored. He was afraid lest certain 
types of music make boys effeminate. Nor did he be- 
lieve that stories depicting gods and heroes in im- 
moral escapades would do much for character educa- 
tion. 

Susanne K. Langer speaks of art as shaping our 
inner life. Art introduces order into the chaotic realm 
of our emotions by holding up before us images of 
shaped feeling.* 

Freud and Sir Herbert Read, among others, see 
art as stemming from man’s struggle with his sub- 
merged animal impulses to love and destruction. Art 
on this view somehow plumbs the nether region of the 
unconscious and performs for us the rite of ennobling 
our unconscious transactions with our primordial lusts. 
The artist, so to speak, is our substitute for neurosis. 

Gyorgy Kepes notes that we respond to the images 
of the artist because their forms and harmonies touch 
us at various levels of our being: sensational, ra- 
tional, and emotional.** 


As the industrial revolution swept into high gear 
William Morris warned that the rhythmic joy of work 
had been destroyed. Repeatedly we have been told 
that everyday life in our times no longer provides 
us with the models of wholeness and harmony that 
were once vouchsafed to the peasant in his natural 
setting. Art is more and more relied upon to restore 
the wholeness of human experience. 


Summing it up, the theoretical justification for edu- 
cation in serious art lies in the claim that it trains the 
feeling side of life just as other studies train the in- 
tellectual side and still others perfect bodily skills, 
and that it does so in a way that goes beyond the 
educative effects of popular art. 

Two problems seem to emerge if we take this line 
of persuasion with school boards and parents. First, 


*Aesthetic Form and Education, ed. by Michael F. Andrews. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1958. 

**“Comments on Art” in New Knowledge in Human Values, 
Abraham H. Maslow, ed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, 
pp. 86 ff. 
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whether even with respect to serious art the schoo 
need do more than provide an environment in whic! 
the child’s natural expressive impulses are allowe. 
to manifest themselves in paint, clay, etc., with a max: 
mum of freedom and a minimum of technical requir« 
ments. If this is the case, then it need not requir 
much more than time in the program, a wide variet 
of materials, and an encouraging teacher. The uj; 
surge of Sunday painting indicates that perhaps n 
even this much is a prerequisite for adult artisti 
activity. 

Casting doubt on this approach is the well-nig 
universal testimony of artists and connoisseurs in a 
fields that their achievements do not come natural!) 
On the contrary, they complain with almost tediou 
uniformity about the hard work their artistic e: 
deavors entail. Serious art on the producing or th 
appreciating side is not for the lazy, nor presumab! 
for the untrained. If, however, there is nothing sy: 
tematic to teach, no special way of teaching it, an 
no effort required to learning it, the fuss about tl 
art program is much ado about nothing. 

The second point is that a program of art educ: 
tion which proposes to train pupils for the appreci: 
tion of serious art is not innocuous; it can be dar 
gerous. 

Serious art presents us with models of feeling th: 
are neither so familiar nor so safe as those presente 
by the popular arts. Popular art gives aesthetic for: : 
to the values that most of the people are enjoyin: 
or would like to enjoy in a manner approved by th: 
social order. Just as there are standard models of cars 
and refrigerators, so there are standard ways of fee:- 
ing about love, war, marriage, death, home, etc. In 
the popular song, picture, photograph, movie, an! 
story the average man recognizes his everyday prol)- 
lems and the standard solutions. 

Serious art, on the other hand, tries to disclose 
modes of feelings that in our ordinary life we rarely 
experience, and would probably prefer not to experi- 
ence at all. Most of us do not want to engage in heroic 
episodes of love, war, or politics, but in every epoch 
a few works of art depict mankind in such heroic ani 
convincing roles that we see in them our species al 
its best. These works become certified as “great” works 
of art, but not always by their contemporary publics. 

Contemporary art when serious criticizes the values 
of its culture. Sometimes this criticsm is in the form 
of a protest; at others, it simply experiments freel) 
with emotions and their expression in unusual forms. 

Serious art, whether in its classical or contempor- 
aneous form, whether freely experimental or definite!) 
idealistic, confronts the child with models of experi- 
ence and feeling that are not typical of the life goinz 
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QUALITY 


IN 
ART 


A Reflection 
Of Value? 


The third in a series of articles on 
various aspects of the International 
School Art Program jointly sponsored 
by the N.A.E.A. and the American 


Junior Red Cross. 


WARREN H. ANDERSON 


It is conceivable that the quality of an art expression 
may be improved by developing an awareness of per- 
sonal values in relation to our culture. This postulate 
is based upon many premises, among them, the obser- 
vations gathered while viewing several entries of sec- 
ondary level paintings from the Western region to the 
International School Art Program. Many of these 
entries were of an extremely high quality commen- 
surate with the goals of the overall program. With 
the inclusion of those with “other types” that were 
rejected from the travelling exhibit it is still apparent 
that the entries from any one region are not a truly 
representative sampling. In view of this lack of a 
parameter, the observations that led to the postulate 
concerning the relationship of value and quality are 
at best, inferences, which are subject to further investi- 
gation through experimental design. 

This emphasis on personal values is not intended to 


“BALLERINA”, Nancy Wells, Age 13, 
Terry Parker High School, Jacksonville, Florida 


negate the aesthetic qualities as factors in an art 
expression. It is probable that most art educators are 
concerned with the aesthetic qualities in a painting. 
It is these qualities which often form the basis for 
firsthand, candid observations that one makes whether 
he is viewing his own work or that of others as a 
member of a screening committee. This, unfortunately, 
is the terminal stage of many observations. Underlying 
the more readily observable attributes of a work are 
those that are more subtle and implicit, namely, the 
emergence of preferential behavior through color and 
texture and the other well known elements of art that 
combine to give substance to an idea. There is need to 
recognize these concomitant value factors that underlie 
the impressively (at times) colored and textured 
surfaces. 

If any exploration beyond the surface is to occur it 
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is essential‘to define value as a criterion. The term, 
“value”, not unlike “creativity”, is often tossed about 
rather glibly. Value has been the subject of several 
erudite studies which have led to a number of defini- 
tions. Among these, Kessing (1) has noted a certain 
consistency in that values tend to be “culturally defined 
relations of individuals toward phenomena of ex- 
perience, involving normative factors of actual or 
potential judgments and choice, based upon affective 
elements of approval or disapproval, of desirability or 
otherwise.” Perry (2) proposes that “a thing. . . 
anything has value . . . when it is the object of interest, 
any interest.” Educationists reach frequent agreement 
concerning value as an acceptance or preference of 
something which is thought to be desirable. 


These definitions become more operational when 
related to the orientation one may have toward his 
immediate environment which is in actuality a segment 
of the total culture. The preferential act as it occurs in 
painting and in other modes of expression emanates 
from and reflects the great variety of ways of life 
extant in a society. In our cultural pluralism, made 
up of many societies and sub cultures, this expression 
and the values therein becomes increasingly complex 
as it represents emotions from many strata. It would 
be interesting to view paintings representative of all 
regional entries in the I.S.A.P. to see if this sensitivity 
prevails. Kroeber (3) feels there is “always a gap 
between values and behavior.” This may be relevant to 
what appears to be a lack of significant value orienta- 
tion that will be described shortly in regard to some 
of the entries. 


Education, in general, along with the goal of pro- 
moting desirable behavior change, hopes to perpetuate 
our culture and further understanding of our culture 
and that of others. The recognition of one’s own set 
of values may do much to accelerate this. The implica- 
tions for education become more keenly felt, when, to 
cite Kroeber (4) again, “It follows, that if we refuse 
to deal with values, we are refusing to deal with what 
has most meaning in particular cultures as well as in 
human culture seen as a whole.” We would do well 
also to understand our own culture before we attempt- 
ed to understand those of others (This, to be accom- 
plished without becoming ethnocentric). Of further 
relevance, Brameld (5) considers education to be “nor- 
mative in character.” He contends that it is governed 
by standards that derive “their own meaning from 
values inherent in the life of people organized in 
cultures.” As a result, one of the imperative tasks con- 
fronting education is to “face its problems in the 
marketplace of values where, if anywhere, the traffic 
of education meet and intermingle.” 


This is no easy task. Our culture is highly mobile, 
both physically and ideologically. Values are in a 
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constant state of flux as new ones emerge to oppos= 
those of other generations and backgrounds that ma / 
be more traditional. This constitutes a struggle fcr 
value among heterogeneous grouping. A hiatus occu s 
between each generation. There is also some eviden: - 
(6) that indicates a variance of value judgments i) 
different schools. This task becomes increasingly dif - 
cult when one considers the fact that we are dealin : 
with immature individuals at the secondary level. 


Art, and art education being nontechnological, bo’ 1 
become victims of rapid change in that their role 5 
not clearly understood. Ironically, the mode of or 
times becomes implicit in the art expression. Perha 
it should be stated that there is opportunity to clari ; 
and evoke an expression relative to this phenome: 1 
of shifting values . . . . it isn’t always utilized. A t 
education, as an important element of the total co - 
figuration of culture and education, can take a ci > 
from the needed emphasis on-value regardless of ti 
ultimate destination of the art products. An exhibit | [ 
some stature is efficacious, however, in promoting th s 
communication. 


Quality permeates beyond the surface. In a frie 
society such as ours it is possible for art education > 
enable those in its charge to communicate well realize , 
richly oriented values . . . . values of individual wor! 1 
that are free of stereotypes and propaganda (in tie 
negative sense) ; not immersed in them. The art expre -- 
sion of adolescents will by nature be less sophisticat« | 
and esoteric than that of mature artists. The valu:s 
that appear in the art expression will be more implic't 
and unconsciously portrayed but their presence ‘s 
nevertheless discernable . . . . perhaps moreso if the 
value awareness precedes the expression. That valucs 
remain covert is unnecessary. Art education can pro- 
vide opportunity and promote quality of expression 
by allowing values to emerge and become more overtly 
explicit. 

In view of the preceding, should art education be 
misconstrued as a panacea rather than an effective 
instrument in realizing values and better expressing 
them, a thought concerning value in relation to litera- 
ture, by M. J. Collie (7), of another culture (Great 
Britain), may be in order. He senses danger in the 
claim that “literature, or art generally, is a way of 
life.” He states that, “a sense of value emerges auto- 
matically as a result of one’s absorption in practical 
matter.” This of course is dependent upon variables 
that lie in the maturity and sensitivity of the individual 
involved. Values are learned. Merely painting, as a 
practical, technical act, will not guarantee the acquisi- 
tion of values and the interaction of them with culture 
and the art expression. There is ample room and an 
apparent need in art education for some serious ex- 
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“MAN THE CONSUMER”—Commission Conference Room, Mirvish Department Store, 


GEORGE K. STARK 
Associate Professor of Art, State University College of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York 
EDUCATION .. . beyond High School 
satenees 1949, Bachelor of Science in Art Education Degree, 
N. Y. State College for Teachers at Buffalo. 
ae 1951, Master of Arts in Fine and Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation Degree, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Mioweences 1951 to present, Advanced study toward a Doctor of 
Education Degree (in Higher Education) at the 
University of Buffalo, N. Y. 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
ete Art teacher, Sayville, L. I, N. Y. Public Schools, 1949-50. 
Bincieleoss Art teacher and consultant, Erie County vocational edu- 
cation and extension board, 1952-53. 
..Assistant Professor of Art, State University Teachers 
College, New Paltz, N. Y., 1953-54. 
...Associate Professor of Art, State University College of 
Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 1954 to present. 
..Author of many articles in art education journals and 
a participant as a lecturer and demonstrator at many 
workshops and teacher meetings. 


Toronto, Canada. 5 Foot Bronzed Steel Sculpture, 1959 
AWARDS 


Award. 

etkaeinceeh America House, N. Y., N. Y., American Council of 
Educational Craftsmen “Young Americans Annual Ex- 
hibit”, 1951, Honorable Mention in Ceramic Sculpture. 

areal Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 17th 
Ceramic National Exhibition, 1952, 2nd prize (Purchase 
by American Art Clay Co.) in Ceramic Sculpture. 

sssseeeeeyracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 19th 
Ceramic National Exhibition, 1956, Ist Prize (shared) 
in Ceramic Sculpture. Purchase prize by IBM. 

eves Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., “Western New 
York Annual Exhibition”, 1957, Buffalo-Western New 
York Chapter of American Institute of Architects Sculp- 
ture Award. Also 3rd Popular Show Prize. 

ventcomtea Exhibited in group, regional, national and international 
shows. 

GALLERY 

Sectapiean Virginia Frankel Gallery, 235 E. 58th St., N. Y., 22, 
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It is my responsibility to man to create images 
and to communicate these images through a 
personally devised symbolic structure. If the 
resultant concrete manifestations serve an 
aesthetic need of man, then I am successful. 
Since the objects are created for man’s use, it 
matters little whether they be called art or craft 
for I believe that a utilitarian object too can 
evoke an aesthetic response if it subscribes to 
the aforementioned aspired goal. 


“FIRST BASEMAN”—Second Prize Ceramic Sculpture, 
17th Ceramic National Exhibition, Syracuse Museum, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Purchased, American Art Clay Co. 1952 


| I firmly believe in and am confident of, the creative potential of Everyman. And that through 
| intensive participation and exposure, formally or informally, some will become artists, while 
others can become intelligent appreciators and users of art. A further conviction is that through 
ies 3 a recognition of the value of man’s creative potential, and a concentrated effort to explore, en- 

a a courage and implement this facet of behavior, humanity can achieve a greatness as yet unreal: 


9 LIGHTED SCULPTURES, Commission, Savoy Room, Savoy Hilton Hotel, N.Y.C. 1959 
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My particular energies apparently are more re- 
ceptive to the requirements of the physical 
manipulation of clay and metal. There is great 
intrigue in forcing metal to yield under heat 
and a fascination in the flexibility of clay. 
There is pleasure, frustration, power and hu- 
mility in both their plasticity and resistance. 
There is logic and illogic, warmth and frigidity, 
failure and success, war and peace; there is 
drama and \life—in giving an object its own 
existence. It is at this point in the process that 
the creator relinquishes his ownership, for the 
abject then belongs to society—to place its own 
values and signicance upon it. 


“ORATOR”—Ist Prize (shared) 19th Ceramic National 


Exhibition, 1956, Syracuse, N.Y. Purchased, !.B.M. 


“GROUP AND THE DEVIANT”—20th Ceramic 
International Exhibition, (Invitational) 
Syracuse Museum, Syracuse, N.Y. 1958 


Through a critical, conscious dissection of the 
developmental nature of my work, it appears 
that some later objects are less fragmented and 
earlier explorative tactics are now reaching a 
cohesiveness and fruition. There seems to be 
greater continuity from piece to piece and an 
evolving style that is peculiar to one individual. 
Previous influences, although necessary at cer- 
tain stages, have assumed less importance and 
are less evident in the growing evolution. 
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“PHILOSOPHER”—26” Bronze Sculpture, 1959 


It appears evident that irregardless of title; ar- 
tist, professor, craftsman, or art educator, it is 
imperative to continue ones own individual 
creative pursuits. For through personal in- 
volvement people grow in understanding 
themselves, their creative processes and develop 
new perspectives. They can remain curious, 
questioning, enthusiastic and vital. The trans- 
ference of this spark to students seems in- 
evitably to lead to an atmosphere of inquiry, 
excitement and productivity. 
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I am attempting to assimilate the complex ele- 
ments of form, ideation and technology into a 
concrete fusion that has a profundity and sig- 
nicance to man. An object whose essence will 
emerge to varied strata of intellectual and emo- 
tional capacities. An object that can cause man 
to achieve a sublime state of being—a high 
realm of spiritual existence. An existence in 
which man can rise above himself bathed in 
beauty and dreams. 


He: 


ALFRED P. MAURICE 


Outstanding! This is the only adequate description 
of the new double issue of Design Quarterly pub- 
lished by the Walker Art Center. Following the pat- 
tern of their recent double issue on ceramists, this 
issue presents the work of 95 American jewelers. 
Cood, clear photographs are sharply reproduced in 
a visually stimulating layout. Included are brief 
biographies of all the artists represented along with 
their addresses. The Walker Art Center is to be 
commended for preparing these two surveys. May 
they go on to prepare additional issues covering 
other fields. 

The Ostend International Ceramic Exhibition is 
reviewed by John M. Matthews in the September- 
October Craft Horizons. American potters fared well 
in the exhibition, being awarded two gold and three 
silver medals. Eighteen prizewinning ceramics are 
illustrated in the article. An interesting sidelight on 
the award winners is described in the article. It 
seems a special award was given for a group of 
ceramics by Russian folk artists as a backhanded 
slap at the pretentious display of what Russia’s pro- 
fessional ceramists considered to be their serious 
work. A rather silly reason for making an award— 
not that silly reasons are uncommon bases for 
judging art. Also in this issue is an article “Glass: 
Critics’ Choice” describing and showing the works 
exhibited in the Corning Glass Centers’ international 
exhibition of contemporary glass. 

For those art teachers interested in introducing 
work in glass into their classroom the November 
issue of Arts and Activities carries an article “Enam- 
eled Glass Jewelry” by Mabelle Gutekunst. The 
process of glass enameling in a classroom is de- 
scribed in clear detail with supplementary photo- 
graphic illustrations. If you have not experimented 
with simple sand casting with plaster, Norman E. 
Slack describes the process in his article “A Leaf 
from the Police Blotter” in the same issue. The 
process is a simple one to use in a schoolroom. 

Life magazine takes cognizance of leaders in Amer- 
ican painting today with a two part article appearing 


Periodicals 
In 


Review 


in the November 9th and 16th issues. Part I deals 
with the work of Jackson Pollock. In ten reproduc- 
tions a sketchy idea is given of the development of this 
man’s work. The treatment given Pollock is quite 
sympathetic. Willem de Kooning, Clifford Still and 
Franz Kline will share space in Part II which had 
not yet appeared at the writing of this article. Death, 
it seems, increases an artist’s space rating threefold 
in Life. 

Meanwhile, back in the art journals, the battle of 
the critics rages on. Art News strikes back militantly 
at Arts editorial criticism with an allegorical editorial 
of its own in the October issue. Arts October editorial 
self-righteously dedicates its pages to the triumph 
of reason over feeling in the criticism of art. And on 
November Ist John Canaday sits in the wilderness of 
the upper left hand corner of the New York Times 
art page fighting against the seductions of abstract 
expressionism in the form of Marca-Relli’s painting 
“Pamplona”. He knows “it says nothing of the values 
that are constant in human endeavor, human hope 
and human conduct” but . . . Lord, it sure does stir 
the senses. The life of a critic does try a man’s soul. 

True childhood is explored sensitively and suc- 
cessfully by Oscar Bailey. Selecting a group of 
children’s songs, he has made photographs which 
create their marvelous equivalents. Photographs and 
songs appear in volume 7, number 1 of Aperture. 
The new and larger format of this magazine makes 
it even better than before. 

Taking a long backward jump in time, I would 
recommend that any who are interested in contem- 
porary crafts take the trouble to track down copies 
of the July 1959 issue of House Beautiful. This issue 
which just came to my attention, is devoted to a 
review of the crafts of Scandinavia. Excellent and 
well-illustrated articles present the work of Scan- 
dinavian designers in ceramics, glass, textiles and 
furniture. The work is all of highest quality as are 
the photographs. 

Alfred P. Maurice is Director, Kalamazoo Art 
Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Teacher Education Groups 
Form Central Organization 


The Associated Organizations of Teacher Educa- 
tion (AOTE)—a new organization formed recently 
with the backing of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (AACTE)—has been 
set up to remove the “hit or miss” approach to teacher 
education, according to Edward C. Pomeroy, AACTE 
executive secretary. 

Commenting upon the establishment of the new 
organization, which will function through an Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education, Dr. Pomeroy said: 

“Here’s a real means for bringing about closer 
cooperation between organizations which have a con- 
cern for the education of teachers. It is a move to 
eliminate the ‘hit or miss’ approach to teacher edu- 
cation which unfortunately has been the pattern in 
the past, mainly because of the lack of communica- 
tion between the many groups doing similar work.” 

Dr. Pomeroy said the AOTE’s first job will be to 
set up a workable system of communication, adding, 
“each of the groups needs to know what the other 
is doing. We hope to set up the machinery which will 
bring about an exchange of information which now 
may be resting on library shelves or buried in records 
which haven’t been available up to now.” 

In a meeting at NEA headquarters on October 
20-21, the AACTE and representatives from six 
groups wishing to become charter members of the 
new organization formed the Advisory Council on 
Teacher Education. They elected as council chair- 
man Dr. Elvin Eyster, chairman of the Department 
of Business Education, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Dean Donald P. Cotrell of 
the College of Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, was chosen chairman-elect. The recording 
secretary is Dr. H. Kenneth Barker, associate execu- 
tive secretary of the AACTE. 

The AOTE is empowered to appoint four represen- 
tatives to the executive committee of AACTE and 
through them will have a voice in the overall planning 
of AACTE activities. 

“Since the AACTE is primarily concerned with 
institutional programs in teacher education,” Dr. 
Pomeroy said, “It is appropriate for the AACTE to 
be the hub around which these other organizations 
representing all the broad areas in teacher education 
can gather to carry out the work of the Associated 
Organizations of Teacher Education.” 

“Nowhere in the program of the new organization 
will there be any effort to change any of the purposes 
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or policies of the cooperating organizations,” h 
added. “Rather its program will be primarily devote: 
to coordinating all the efforts of the groups in a wa 
that will help them to be more effective in their ow 
work and in the work to be done in teacher educ: 
tion.” 

Joining with the AACTE in the new group are: A: 
sociation for Student Teaching, National Associatio 
for Business Teacher Education, National Instit: 
tional Teacher Placement Association, Association f< 
Field Services in Education, Philosophy of Educatio 
Society, and the National Society for College Teache: 
of Education. Discussions are currently being hel 
with additional teacher educational organization 
which may affiliate later with the new organization. 


Stratovision for September 1960 

The curtain, rose last week on one of the bigge: 
education stories of the past several years. “Proje: 
Stratovision”—whereby five million students in part 
of six midwestern states will be invited to join in on 
big class taught by high-flying television—will g 
off the ground in September 1960. Within the ne» 
several weeks the project, unveiled at a press cor 
ference in Chicago, will enter the planning and pr: 
gramming stage, with Purdue University acting a 
host school. 

Briefly, the stratovision telecast will work like this 
films, video tape, and occasional live programs wil 
be transmitted to a DC-7 circling some 20,000 fee: 
over north central Indiana. The plane will relay th 
programs to some 13,000 schools within a 150-to-200 
mile radius or 400-mile diameter. Programs will go 
out on two “broad band” channels at half-hour in 
intervals for six hours, a total of 24 lessons, four days 
out of five. A highly important phase of the experi- 
mental program will be the test use of two “narrow 
band” channels which, if successful, could open up 
a whole new spectrum of channels. Taking part in 
the narrow band experiment will be 10 or 12 selected 
schools, which will also receive broad band reception 
to avoid possible interruption to lessons. 

Program budget through the first year of opera- 
tion has been set at $7 million. The Ford Foundation 
has set aside $4.5 million as grants to be used as the 
need arises. Costly services and equipment will be 
provided by Westinghouse, General Dynamics Corp.. 
and CBS Laboratories, and further grants will be 
sought from other industrial groups. States involved 
are Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 
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Center for Conservation of Art 


to Open at N.Y.U. 


An intensive long-range program in the conserva- 
tion of works of art will be undertaken by the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts of New York University. The Insti- 
tute’s Conservation Center will bring together the 
specialties of art historian, curator, conservator, and 
scientist in a program of research and career train- 
ing in the field of conservation. It will be the only 
such center in America. 

Support for the program has come from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, 
president of New York University, has announced. 
The Foundation has agreed to provide $500,000 for 
the establishment and support in its formative years 
of the Conservation Center, which will be located in 
the James B. Duke House at 1 East 78th Street, the 
new home of the Institute of Fine Arts. 

A statement on the new Center issued by the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts points out that more than $20,000,000 
is spent annually on the purchase of works of art in 
the United States and that the value of American 
collections atone is well in the billions. “Care of these 
collections has fallen far behind available resources 
and qualified personnel,” the statement asserts. “Neg- 
lect, maltreatment, and deterioration from environ- 
mental influences constantly threaten the art heritage 
of the future. 

“Most museums, even those with conservation labo- 
ratories, have to concern themselves almost exclu- 
sively with emergencies that arise,” the statement 
continues. “They are not in a position to undertake 
investigations that are broad in scope, nor are they 
organized to maintain academic instruction in the 
field. A unified program under university auspices 
to make the conservation of works of art a subject 
of continuous and intensive study has become an 
obvious need.” 

The original proposal analyzing the need for the 
Center was drawn up by five world authorities on fine 
arts and conservation. They are Professor Craig H. 
Smyth, director, New York University Institute of 
Fine Arts; Frederick B. Adams, Jr., director, Pier- 
pont Morgan Library; Sheldon Keck, conservator, 
Brooklyn Museum; Murray Pease, conservator, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art; and George Stout, director, 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum (Boston). 

The Center, which is intended to serve the cause 
of conservation as a whole, will have its own director 
and an Advisory Council of experts and scholars 
drawn from university, museum, conservation, and 


scientific circles in the United States and abroad. 

The program of instruction and research will be- 
gin in the fall of 1960 under the direction of the 
Institute of Fine Arts. A four-year course of study 
for conservation specialists will include research in 
art history and archaeology, research and practical 
experience in conservation, and courses in museum 
training and connoisseurship. Courses in conserva- 
tion also will be given to students in the art history 
and museum training programs, Professor Smyth 
states, “so that all graduates of the Institute will have 
had the opportunity to achieve some competence in 
conservation.” In addition, he says, “the Center will 
offer present conservators the chance to come to the 
Institute for short periods to keep abreast of new 
developments.” 

According to Professor Smyth, “The conservation 


program will add a new dimension to the Institute’s 
work, complementing our chief concern with art his- 
tory and archaeology. Our activities in conservation 
will be of the same scholarly kind and high standard 
as our other activities and will, like them, involve 
research and graduate teaching in the closest com- 
bination. 

“The Center will conduct widely ranging research 
in the problems of conserving works of art of all 
kinds. It will convert and coordinate already estab- 
lished knowledge in the field and stimulate investi- 
gations elsewhere in this country and abroad.” 

The five main subjects of research will be the ma- 
terials of art and archaeology, the construction and 
character of art objects, the deterioration of mate- 
rials and structures, the control of damaging agents, 
and the materials and methods of repair. 

The original proposal lists a number of specific 
topics for investigation. These include development 
of standards for environmental conditions for various 
types of works of art, methods of recording and 
measuring various types of deterioration, conservation 
of metals, mold and insect control, preservation of 
frescoes (especially when exposed to the elements), 
deterioration in stone, factors involved in cleaning 
fragile fabrics and development of cleaning methods, 
development of simple techniques of conservation 
useful to the archaeologist in the field and to the 
small museum laboratory, and the identification of 
materials and of the structure and properties of ma- 
terials in works of art of all kinds and periods. 


Research in conservation, the proposal states, “must 
move into an increasingly large area of knowledge, 
for its problems have to do with chemistry, physics, 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern Career College for 
Today’s Artists, Designers 
and Art Teachers « Coedu- 
cational « Accredited 4-year 
Degree « Summer Workshops 
for Advanced Training. A 
complimentary copy of “Your 
Career in Art” is yours. Write 
for it today: 


1876 
PMCA Dept. B, Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Sample copy FREE 
to schools 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver =" 
& Gaftsman 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 


combining the brilliance and 
convenience of PASTELS with 
the depth and solidity 

of OIL COLORS 


IDEAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Easy to handle, 
low in cost. 
sem of ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS) 
from 60¢ to $3.50 


Use like pastels but with great freedom in individual 
methods of handling. Yield light, delicate effects or 
bold, heavy masses of brilliant color. Work easily, 
blend beautifully. Sticks are non-brittle, do not dust 
or chalk, need no fixative. Completely non-toxic. 


® Send this coupon with your name and address : 


and 25¢ in coin for the regular 60¢ PASTOIL SET @ 
No. 112, containing 12 Pastoils in 12 colors. 8 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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biology, mineralogy, and most of the technical sub- 
jects, not to mention aesthetics, design, and the his- 
tory of art and archaeology.” 

According to Professor Smyth, the plan for the 
Center has received the “enthusiastic endorsement” of 
conservators, museum directors, art historians, ar- 
chaeologists, and scientists here and abroad. 


1960 Educational Film Catalog 
Released By Indiana University 


Indiana University’s Audio-Visual Center has re- 
leased its 664 page 1960 Educational Motion Pic- 
tures Catalog listing approximately 6,000 films of 
cultural, social, and educational value, recommended 
for use from nursery school through college and 
adult levels. 

The publication is an easy-to-use descriptive index 
to the 16mm films in the University film library that 
are available on a rental basis to any responsible 
individual or organization. 

Groups or individuals wishing to receive a copy 
may address their requests to the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The current catalog replaces the 1956 catalog and 
its three supplements. The library’s 16mm educational 
motion pictures are arranged in the publication both 
by suggested subject-matter areas and alphabetically 
by title. In both sections recommended grade levels 
are given. 

Each film has been analyzed for its educational 
contribution before being placed in the library and 
described in the catalog. 

The catalog will be the basic guide to the films in 
the library for the next three or four years and will 
be complemented by annual supplements containing 
the new additions to the library. Grade and subject- 
matter indexes will be published during the next 
three years in an effort to put lists of specific films 
in the hands of teachers and others needing films 
within a defined area. 

Other features in the catalog include information 
on use of the library, a listing of Indiana University 
film productions, and a description of the program 
for professional study in audio-visual communications 
at Indiana University. 

Additional information concerning the film library 
and other services of the Audio-Visual Center will 


be provided by L. C. Larson, Director. 


NAEA 6th Biennial Conference 
Miami Beach, Florida 
APRIL 11-15, 1961 
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BROUDY—/rom page 8 

on around him. The images it offers the child are not 
mirrors of life but projections of what life might feel 
like. All of these images are distortions. Some are 
interesting and important; some border on the insane, 
and a few disclose visions of feeling that haul man- 
kind up another rung on the ladder of civilization. 

All of which means that when the school takes 
serious art seriously it cannot expose the immature 
pupil to anything and everything, and this in turn 
presupposes a high order of aesthetic sophistication 
and competence on the part of all teachers who have 
a part in the program. 

So conceived and defended a case can be made out 
for art education as an integral part of general educa- 
tion. That school boards and other appropriating 
agencies will be convinced is not so certain. They rep- 
resent the tension between the conventional and the 
experimental that is never absent from a changing 
society. The artistic experience is intermittent and 
celebrative; it gives meaning and glow to life but it 
neither creates life nor sustains it. The school must 
pay attention to all aspects of living—economic, in- 
tellectual, moral, and social—and if it must make a 
choice between preserving and sustaining life, on one 
hand, and making it glow, on the other, there is no 
question as to what it will have to choose. But we no 
longer face such a hard choice. If we did, we would 
not be discussing art education at all. 


STRATOVISION—/rom page 16 

Project Stratovision is described by its sponsors 
as an effort to provide higher quality education at a 
lower cost per unit. Its potential is tremendous. It may 
be that in years to come it will indeed be regarded as 
the major breakthrough in a technological era. On 
the other hand, its problems, both administrative and 
curricular, are legion. Not the least of these are legal 
decisions which must be faced. But, says President 
Hovde of Purdue University, “we know this. That’s 
what an experimental program is for.” 

Created to give guidance to the entire project, the 
Midwest Council on Airborne Television Instruction 
has been developed as a policy-making and program- 
making group. Members of the council are: Supt. of 
Schools Samuel M. Brownell of Detroit, chairman: 
Novice G. Fawcett, president of Ohio State University ; 
John Guy Fowlkes, school of education, University of 
Wisconsin; Lyman V. Ginger, dean, school of educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky; E. E. Holt, state super- 
intendent of public instruction for Ohio; President 
Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue University; John W. 
Taylor, executive director of the Chicago Education- 
al Television Assn.; President Herman B. Wells of 
Indiana University, and Benjamin C. Willis. 


PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Design in Industry, Fashion Design, Editorial & 
Fashion Illustration, Graphic Design and Adver- 
tising, Interior Architecture and Decoration. 


Three year courses. Cooperative degree program with N.Y.U. 
Summer sessions in New York and Europe. For catalogue write: 


Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 


Enamel 
Powder, 
Paasche Spray 
Equipment, 
Dremel Power 
Tools, 

L & L Kilns, 
Tiles of 
Enameled 
Steel, 
Findings and 
Chain, 
Hotpak Kilns, 
Glass Ice 
Colors, 
Enameling 
Accessories. 


1598 ROAD. Bee 
HIGHLAND 


NEW for Enamelers, Ceramists, Glass Decorators! 
Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully- 
illustrated catalog. We offer a full line . . . a single 
source ... low prices... fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your Free Catalog! 


Ween C. Thompson Co. Dept. ac | 
| 1539 Deerfield Road Highland Park, Illinois 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 
and enameling supplies. 
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ploration in the learning, and unlearning, of values. 

This brief analysis of values as they occur in culture 
education, and more specifically, art education, culmi 
nates in a concern for value relationship and_ the 
individual who has emerged from this collectivity. He 
acquires values which tend to separate good from bad 
right from wrong. These values, like attitudes, predis- 
pose an individual to certain responses in situations 
These values may suggest behavior that may be 
geared to obtain self-satisfaction and desirable results 
Painting to please someone else would serve to illus 
trate this. When this occurs it is likely that the indi 
vidual is less of an individual. 

Values do relate to how one perceives. There i: 
some evidence that value orientation acts as a sen 
sitizer in relation to perception. Postman, Bruner 
and McGinnies (8) in a value-perception study indi 
cated that personal values are. demonstrable deter 
minants of what one selects perceptually from hi: 
environment. A question rises, is one selecting fron 
environment through his own discretion and relianc« 
upon a well established set of values or painting tc 
please someone else for that intent alone? Secondly 
is he aware of what to select that would be of signi 
ficance? Art may not necessarily be a way of life 
especially for an adolescent, but it can be instru. 
mental in recording this ethos. 


This concern for personal values and what they 
may or may not enable one to perceive may be 
further clarified through a brief analysis of som« 
very typical happenings in the adolescent art ex- 
pression. Very often what has potential for a fine 
painting is weakened by a suggestion or device forced 
into the composition which may be beyond the per- 
ception of the student and obviously, at times, beyond 
his ability to portray. The inclusion of what appears 
to be an alien device to make the picture “look better” 
may be the outgrowth of a well-meant suggestion from 
the educator at hand. This is possibly the injection 
of the instructor’s value judgment into the art ex- 
pression of another. This usually and eventually comes 
about during the process of product evaluation. How- 
ever, the actual injection of what another person per- 
ceives into the painting of the adolescent could pre- 
clude any further value-perception response on the 
part of the student on that particular work. The 
device or object introduced into the painting means 
little other than a space filling agent. Concrete sug- 
gestions are desirable, but they should if at all possible 
be free of any extraneous value attachments. 

In this particular sampling there were frequent 
appearances of copies from postcards. We are all 
aware of the success of a certain painter, in a sense 
at least, who used this approach. In the case of the 
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adolescent, however, there is a probable lack of per- 
sonal involvement with the scene. Rigid adherence to 
the actual subject content of the cards with little evi- 
dence of imagination in even a technical departure 
reveals this. Once again, are personal values being 
exercised as fully as they could have been? True, 
a value judgment has occured, but in an effort, pre- 
sumably, to please someone else with what may be 
considered to be an “acceptable” picture. There is 
little empathy or value attachment to the experience 
underlying the content of the postcard. It tends to 
be a superficial rendering indicative of what may be 
correspondingly superficial values. 

Marin, among others, seems to be a source of 
“‘nspiration” for young watercolorists. His approach 
to the medium is to be admired and it is encouraging 
to know that young people are becoming aware of 
great men in art. Are they aware of the values of 
these men held as much as they are of the various 
techniques they employed? If they are they must 
have near-identical sets of values as the paintings 
closely resemble one another. To identify with cer- 
tain painters could be a desirable and refreshing 
trend, providing the presence of one ear did not 
become another teen age fad. Some art educators 
may feel that there is much to be gained in analyzing 
and mimicking the technique of a successful painter. 
Again, however, there rises the probability that this 
approach may also preclude the development and 
use of the personal values of an individual in rela- 
tion to his art expression. 


It is held, that to a large degree, values originate 
in the home. A child learns early what is condoned 
through the manner of praise or punishment he may 
receive. To be positive, we might assume that a child 
has been the recipient of consistent praise for a 
certain type of picture that he could render. This too 
is encouraging providing it isn’t stifling. Related to 
this premise may be the observation that many paint- 
ings viewed consisted of the stereotype of the juvenile 
fisherman in a state of repose against a tree in some 
sylvan setting. The therapeutic aspects of this may 
be valid for our highly mobile society but for the 
most part these renderings were steeped in a rather 
saccharine sentimentality quite remote from the lives 
of many. It is tenable that this sentimental picture is 
the product brought about by conforming to well 
worn patterns of acceptance that become more rigidly 
defined with age. It is not easy to instill new values, 
but we might think about some possible approaches. 

The very presence of stereotypes in the art ex- 
pression indicates a need for value reorientation. It is 
indicative also of a lack of critical thinking. It is 
interesting to have students make lists of what they 
consider to be characteristics that they associate with 
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certain natidnalities. The usual cliches appear, based 
upon deep-rooted values growing in an adverse man- 
ner. This clearly demonstrates the need for a better 
understanding of other cultures; once we begin to 
understand ourselves and our own culture. 

The influence of national, mass-media advertising 
has been absorbed by the “teen age market” and also 
reflects into the values that some, along with adults, 
hold. A rather atypical American home appeared in 
many of the drawings and paintings. This stereotype 
consisted mainly of ideal prototypes of American 
femininity and masculinity gathered about the pool 
and cabana or bar-b-que pit in a “typical” palatial 
backyard. This illusion has been epitomized as the 
“American way of life” and it at times becomes quite 
explicit in suggesting that this is illustrative of “bet- 
ter” living. Values of this sort are among the most 
flimsy. It is obvious that such portrayals, in addition 
to perpetuating rather flimsy values, are equally hor- 
rendous from an aesthetic viewpoint. 


It is possible to continue with innumerable cita- 
tions relating values, quality, and their delineation 
in the art expression. Values assert themselves con- 
tinually. Another value orientation becomes tangible 
in an overview of what activities are most commonly 
portrayed. It is interesting to note that an impressive 
percentage of entries appear in a category termed 
“recreation.” There is, in contrast, a dearth of 
entries having to do with “work” and _ industry. 
This pleasure bent attitude may be related to what 
Lee (9) refers to in research relative to values im- 
plicit in teaching manuals in another subject area. 
In her analysis she disclosed the following: “Work 
and leisure, duty and fun, the given and the chosen 
were presented in an exclusive dualism of opposi- 
tion.” This, like many of the preceding observations, 
may be based upon a limited sampling but the im- 
plications for art education are manifest and pro- 
vocative. An attitude indigenous to our “frontier 
days” still prevails in contemporary minds, namely, 
that art is play. The bipolar distinction as postulated 
by Lee needs not exist in regard to work and pleasure; 
they could become an integral experience. Again, 
perhaps, another value set in need of reorientation. 
It is hoped that those of us in art education realize 
that art is a synthesis of work and pleasure, not a 
separate entity of either. 

Most art educators are adverse toward patterns. 
In view of this “value” one’s sensibilities should not 
be offended when a pat solution does not result from 
this particular presentation. In the way of procedure 
one may examine two questions posed in the I.S.A.P. 
brochure (10): “Does the entry describe an aspect 
of the contemporary American scene?”, and another, 
. - « “present a sincere, honest expression of the 
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student’s experience . . . ?” These questions, couple 1 
with those previously stated regarding awareness « f 
personal values and for whom the expression may | 2 
painted, may serve as an impetus in establishing a s t 
of value criteria. It should be stressed that the: = 
value-related questions could be augmented by othe s 
and that they are applicable to a variety of art e - 
periences aside from those that may produce produc s 
that would become entries in the I.S.A.P. 


To reemphasize, values, deeply ingrained and see: - 
ingly autochthonous, are not readily altered. Curre t 
educational practice indicates that participation in ; 
activity involving values and value judgment may ! : 
instrumental in bringing about a change. The I.S.A. . 
certainly provides an area in which to exercise th ; 
approach. Students participating in this progra 1 
could be made more aware of significant values [ 
they realize that they are potential ambassadors wi 1 
paint (and a variety of media)... Their communicatic 1 
could be a potent force in perpetuating an understan. - 
ing of our culture and our values. Recent observatio: s 
concerning those who have participated reveal th t 
this communication does not always have to be 1 
literal illustration. There is opportunity for individ: - 
ality, imagination, and art quality to emerge simu - 
taneously with a set of significant values. 

It would be naive to assume that art is an inte - 
national language. Like any language it must |! 2 
learned to be understood. To reiterate, we would « > 
well to learn our own language first and learn t 
well. This becomes increasingly important in the 
world community now in the process of be'n¢ forme. 
Misinterpretation and distortion of true iueals can 
be dangerous. Real quality in an art expression will 
include these considerations. Perhaps some truth con- 
cerning our culture has emerged in the examples 
cited. If so, it is an unflattering and an incomplete 
truth. Our culture is basically one of great integrity 
founded upon well thought out, but often misunder- 
stood, tenets of democracy. 

An ongoing purpose of art education could be one 
that would incorporate a comprehension of our 
values and our culture with the expression that is 
generated by the art experience. The establishment 
of judgments free from limitation and distortion, 
even to the practical application of viewing entries 
submitted to the I.S.A.P., is an endeavor. These judg- 
ments and any attack on the problem of value-quality 
relationship have to be based on something other 
than the arbitrary. If any amelioration is to occur 
it may best reach optimum proportions through as- 
siduous investigation and experimentation based 
upon carefully structured hypotheses. 

To conclude, there is need for the art educator to 
enable the student to perceive his emerging values, 
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analyze them, and recognize them in relation to his 
own culture, not to conform, but to gain further 
insight into both the self and the total environment. 
This becomes a form of self-examination regarding 
convictions, strengths, and inadequacies, all based 
upon the maturity of the individual, concerning one’s 
set of values. Better quality may ensue. This quality 
is by no means limited to that of the art expression 
as this process of self-illumination is not confined to 
the student alone. 
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Warren H. Anderson is Instructor in Art, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, presently on leave for grad- 
uate study at Stanford University. 
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Metcalf Speaks on School Legislation 


The Hon. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.), in a speech be- 
fore a group of educators attending the Second Na- 
tional School for Teacher Salary Scheduling in Wash- 
ington, D. C., said despite repeated warnings that our 
gravest domestic crisis was the classroom and teacher 
shortage, the Eisenhower administration’s policy on 
education has been one of “study, stall, stumble, and 
stop.” 

Metcalf, co-author of the Murray-Metcalf school 
support bill introduced in the first session of the 
86th Congress and backed by the NEA, told salary 
school participants that he is convinced that this bill 
is the most important legislation pending in Congress 
today. 

“For a decade,” Metcalf said, “responsible educa- 
tors have been telling us that these shortages were 
endangering the security and the strength of the United 
States. 

“Federal assistance as a solution has been advocated 
not only by educators but by every objective survey 
that has been made. Examples are the White House 
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Conference ‘on Education, the Rockefeller Report, the 
report of the Killian Committee. The polls show that 
the people are overwhelmingly for Federal aid. But 
Congress has done nothing about it except the special- 
ized assistance in the National Defense Education Act 
and in P. L. 815 and 874 for so-called impacted 
areas.” 

The principal objection this year to any federal as- 
sistance legislation, Metcalf charged, is that it will 
unbalance the budget and cause inflation. Yet, he 
added, at the same time the opponents of federal aid 
are recommending that the states and localities make 
increased efforts to build schools and increase teacher 
salaries. 

“The question is not balance the budget at all,” 
the Congressman said. “The question is whether we 
are going to put dollars ahead of children.” 

The Murray-Metcalf bill, he added, makes the sup- 
port of education the responsibility of all levels of 
government. “It retains the advantages of the multiple 
system of local control and insures the continuation of 
that control without undue pressures. It is a product 
of evolution on the legislative level and as now drafted 
represents the highest principles of our federal system.” 

Salary school participants, who met at NEA head- 
quarters Nov. 11-14, went through a strict schedule 
of classes each day to get special training in how to 
improve their salary status. The school was sponsored 
by the NEA Office of Professional Development and 
Welfare and was developed by Robert W. McLain and 
Erwin L. Coons, NEA salary consultants. 

Approximately 120 educators from all 50 states took 
part in special classes to study topics dealing with 
trends and techniques in salary scheduling, merit 
rating, raising money for teachers salaries, and the 
salary committee and its work. At a closing banquet 
session at the Statler Hotel on Nov. 14, the “students” 
received a diploma from Hilda Maehling, NEA as- 
sistant executive secretary for professional develop- 
ment and welfare. Speakers addressing recess periods 
included Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive Secre- 
tary; F. J. C. Seymour, assistant general secretary of 
the Alberta, Canada, Teachers Association; and R. L. 
Johns, head of the Department of Educational Admin- 
istration, College of Education, University of Florida 
at Gainesville. 


Urban and Rural Teacher Salary Study 


The city school teacher is still being paid substan- 
tially more than his colleague who teaches in a country 
school, but the gap is narrowing, the National Educa- 
tion Association has determined. 

A new publication of the NEA Research Division 
reporting on 1958-59 salary schedules shows an aver- 
age annual salary for urban teachers of $5313, while 


the average for rural teachers was only $4013. This 
the country teachers were paid 25 percent less then 
those in the cities, on the average. 

But 25 years ago the average rural salary was on | 
45 percent—less than half—of the urban salary. - 
the decade of the 1950s began, rural salaries we 
29 percent below those in the cities. 

The data gathered by NEA show also that anoth 
trend has been reversed. For some years the avera 
salaries of classroom teachers had risen faster th: 
the salaries of school administrators, but the curre 
study shows recent percentage increases for admin’ - 
trators on a par with those for teachers. 

In 1958-59 the average urban school superintende 
earned twice as much as the average classroc 
teacher; the high school principal earned somewh 
more than 50 percent above the classroom teach« 
and the elementary school principal about 45 perce 
more. The bigger the school.system, of course, 
greater were the differences for administrators. 
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In terms of purchasing power, using 1958-59 di - 
lars, salaries of urban classroom teachers have ris: 1 
from $3636 at the midpoint of the depression of t e 
1930s to $5313 for the 1958-59 year. In the sar e 
period, and on the same basis, the average for ; || 
wage and salary workers rose from $2404 to $434 . 
For teachers the increase was 46 percent; for <'l 
workers it was 80 percent. 

The figure for all wage and salary workers is do: \- 
inated by the earnings of clerical, sales, agricultur :] 
and industrial workers and others without profession i] 
training. Comprehensive figures for the earnings of 
professional workers are lacking but various repor's 
of recent years for professional-technical workers- - 
a group that includes but is not limited to profes- 
sionals—have indicated incomes ranging from 35 io 
70 percent above those of all workers. 

“Whatever the exact figures,” the NEA report says, 
“it is clear that earnings for urban school employees, 
although steadily moving upwards, have far to go in 
reaching professional levels.” 

Copies of Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban 
School Employees may be ordered from Publication 
Sales, NEA, 1201-16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Price: 50c. 


New Booklet Reports 
On TV in Education 


Teachers who have been wondering about the place 
of television in education now have a_ thoughtful 
answer in a new NEA publication, /nteraction in 
Learning: Implications for Television. 

This booklet is a report on a seminar held at NEA 
headquarters earlier this year at which program plan- 
ners and producers, curriculum workers, classroom 
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teachers, college professors, and educational psychol- 
ogists got together to talk over the problem—and the 
opportunity. 

As might be expected, there are no simple answers. 
Yet the book does explore the various approaches 
which might be used to overcome the principal limita- 
tion of television in education—the initial lack of a 
stimulus-response situation, the “feedback” between 
teacher and pupil which is an essential part of the 
learning process. 

The book is published by the NEA Division of 


Audio-Visual Instructional Service and costs $1. 


leachers to “Work and Learn With Experts” 
At Sixth Regional Instructional Meeting 

“Work and learn with the experts” might well be 
the underlying theme of the Sixth Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference where teacher-delegates will be 
working in around-the-clock sessions to learn all they 
cen about improving instruction from leaders in such 
filds as curriculum development, testing and evalua- 
tion, educational television, and many more broad 
areas. The conference is scheduled to be held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 27-30. 
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NAEA PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT 


YEARBOOKS 


Art and Human Values, Ernest Ziegfeld, Ed., Yearbook, 1953. 122 pages—Pric 
$3.00 
A collection of essays by leading educators organized under the following hea: - 
ings: I. Human Values in a Democracy. II. Art in the Development of Individu | 
Values. III. Art in the Development of Social Values. IV. Art and Creative Actio : 
in a Democratic Society. 


Research in Art Education, Manuel Barkan, Ed., Fifth Yearbook, 1954. 151 pag: ; 
—Price $3.00 
Research studies on: Expenditures for Art Supplies; Supply and Placement « 
Art Teachers; Certification of Art Teachers; Art Practices for Elementary Schoo . 
and Elementary Teachers Preparation; Current Objectives in Art Education; Chi 
dren’s Art Work and Their Sociometric Status. 


Art a Frontier for Freedom, Sixth Yearbook, 1955. 52 pages—Price $2.00 


Three addresses given at NAEA Conference: “Freedom and Today’s Citizen” | 
Hon. Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from Oregon; “Art Education and Creative Soci: | 
Life” by Melvin Tumin, Princeton University; “Internationa! Freedom and Art Edi - 
cation” by Edwin Ziegfeld, Columbia University, President, International Society fc ° 
Education Through Art. 


Research in Art Education, Yearbook. 1959. Jerome J. Hausman, Ed. 189 page. . 
—Price $3.50 
Research studies grouped under five headings: I. Philosophical Research | 
studies). I]. Research into Creative Behavior (3 studies). III. Research into Teac! - 
ing Process (6 studies). IV. Surveys and Descriptive Research (5 studies). V. Re- 
search into Teaching Handicapped and Exceptional Children (2 studies). 


SPECIAL. PUBLICATIONS 


Studies in Art Education: A Journal of Issues and Research in Art Education. Di 
rected at advanced study and critical commentary at the forefront of the profession 
of art teaching. Published two times a year FALL and SPRING. Subscription $3.00 
a year (2 issues). Single copy $1.75. 


“Evaluation of Children’s Growth Through Art Experience” A study by the ele- 
mentary teachers of the Denver Public Schools to define satisfactory growth and 
behavior characteristics; how to gather and evaluate growth. Third Reprint, October 
1959. 60c single copy; 10 or more copies, 40c. 


1959 Directory—Art Curriculum Materials—U.S.A.” NAEA Curriculum Materials 
Committee, Carolyn S. Howlett, Chairman. 28 pages—multilith—Price 75c. A listing 
by state of titles of art curriculum materials. 


“Art Education for Elementary Teachers”—A Selected Bibliography, by Harold 
Schultz. An annotated list of references for the elementary teacher divided into four 
sections: “Books on Art Education”; “Books on Materials, Techniques and Pro- 
cesses”; “Art Books for Children”; “General Books on Art” 4 p., 20c each or 15c 
each in quantities of 10 or more. 


Order from: NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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LEADERSHIP 
BEGINS 


; SHELDON “Educationally Correct’ 
ART DEPARTMENT 


A 3-ring circus is a tea party compared to the hubbub of activ- 

ity supervised by the modern Art Educator. No one knows this 

ce better — or has done so much to help the art teacher keep things 
4 moving smoothly — than the people at Sheldon. 

A profusely illustrated 56-page catalog of Sheldon art facilities 

and suggested floor plans is yours for the asking. Write for your 

free copy, and ask about Sheldon’s free planning and consultation. 
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